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EGYPT. 

By  Con.snl  Arthur  Garrels,  Alexandria. 

The  first  months  of  1914  brought  no  change  in  tlie  general  business 
depression  which  has  been  evident  in  Egypt  since  the  crisis  of  1907. 

The  ramifications  of  the  so-called  "  Five-Feddan  Law,"  effective 
January  1,  1914,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which  properties  of  five 
acres  and  under  are  unattachable  for  debt,  brought  with  them  a 
further  retrenchment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural 
class.  The  falling  off  of  the  country  trade  had  its  necessary  reaction 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  city  merchant  and  the  shop  class  and  so 
curtailed  the  demand  for  the  imports  consumed  by  the  urban  popu- 
lation. The  banks  continued  their  policy  of  cautious  credit  advances 
to  the  smaller  merchants  and  traders.  The  lack  of  confidence  that 
has  pervaded  business  conditions  generally  during  the  past  years 
was  as  strongly  evident  as  ever. 

A  notable  dependable  feature  of  Egyptian  local  trade  always  has 
been  the  requirements  of  the  Government  for  its  various  undertak- 
ings and  improvements  in  the  city  and  country  districts,  railroad, 
irrigation,  drainage,  etc.  There  was  a  marked  falling  off  of  activi- 
ties in  all  Government  work;  some  enterprises  having  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Such  were  the  trade  conditions  in  Egypt  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Europe  and  Turkey. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Egypt's  Commerce. 

Of  the  direct  effect  of  the  war  on  Egypt  the  Financial  Adviser,  in 
its  note  on  the  budget  for  1915,  says :  "  The  economic  conditions  of 
Egypt  have  been  inevitably  and  profoundly  affected  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  terrible  struggle."  Its  effect  on  the  price  of  cotton,  it  states, 
"  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity,  and  its  influence 
is  felt  severely  in  every  department  of  activity." 

'  As  a  one-crop  country  the  basic  element  of  Egypt's  economic  pros- 
perity lies  in  its  ability  to  market  its  cotton.  The  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities brought  with  it  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  demand  for 
cotton  in  the  world's  market.  This  condition  confronted  Egypt  just 
at  the  time  when  the  moving  of  the  1914-15  cotton  crop  was  about 
to  begin.  The  funds  to  finance  the  annual  cotton  crop  are  drawn 
principally  from  London.  This  financial  support  from  abroad  was 
entirely  withheld  and  an  almost  complete  deadlock  of  financial  and 
business  activity  ensued.  Excepting  the  small-note  issue  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt  and  the  subsidiary  coinage  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  the  money  medium  in  Egypt  is  the  British  gold 
pound  and  in  a  small  measure  the  French  gold  20-franc  piece.     The 
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almost  wholly  restricted  exportation  of  gold  from  London  together 
with  the  hoarding  of  such  coin  as  was  in  the  country  created  a 
shortage  (vf  money  that  was  met  by  expanding  the  note  issue  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt.  By  special  decree  of  August  2,  1914.  the 
notes  were  made  legal  tender  irnd  their  inconvertibility  into  gold 
temporarily  suspended.  Tlie  50  per  cent  statutory  gold  reserve, 
however,  was  at  all  times  maintained.  The  note  issue  aggregated 
about  four  times  that  of  the  usual,  and  approximated  8,000,000 
Egyptian  pounds  (Egyptian  pound  =  $4,993). 

Government  Assistance. 

A  scheme  was  evolved  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  small 
grower  and  facilitate  the.jrifirketing  of  the  crop.  The  Egyptian 
Government,  through  a  loaTl  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government, 
arranged  with  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  for  temporary  advances 
on  c(;tton  at  the  rate  of  G|  per  cent.  Later  this  governmental  sup- 
port was  extended  to  the  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  market  price  in 
small  lots  from  such  growers  as  were  unable  satisfactorily  to  dis- 
pose of  their  holdings.  Toward  the  end  of  December  exportation  of 
cotton  began  to  assume  normal  proportions. 

The  difficulties  of  the  financial  situation  induced  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  by  no  means  overcome  with  the  extended  note  issue 
mentioned  above.  Recourse  was  had  to  a  moratorium  proclaimed 
August  5,  1914,  on  commercial  paper  and  five  days  later  made  appli- 
cable to  commercial  debts  generally.  By  a  decree,  under  date  of 
October  2G,  1915,  the  moratorium  was  made  removable  January  31, 
1915. 

Precautionary  measures  were  put  into  force  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  seeking  to  maintain  a  sufficiency  of  life  necessities  in  Egypt 
by  prohibiting  the  export  of  foodstuffs.  Restrictions  at  first  were 
stringent  and  wide  in  their  application,  but  were  gradually  relaxed 
as  the  condition  of  the  country's  needs  was  fully  studied. 

Trade  With  Turkey — Tourist  Movement. 

A  strong  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  Egypt  is  the  trade  with 
Syria  and  the  Levantine  Islands.  While  the  value  of  this  business 
each  year  is  not  very  great,  the  volume  is  considerable.  Being  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  smaller  native  traders,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  with  Turkey  November  2,  1914,  this  phase  of 
Egyptian  commercial  activity  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 

The  tourist  season  in  Egypt  begins  in  November  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  April.  The  1913-14  season  was  the  most  prosperous 
Egypt  has  experienced  in  years.  During  the  last  months  of  1914 
there  was  absolutely  no  tourist  movement.  None  of  the  larger  hotels 
in  Cairo  Avcrc  opened,  and  all  of  the  resorts  in  upper  Egypt  remained 
practically  without  visitors.  The  shopkeepers,  cabmen,  and  others  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  whose  business  is  dependent  on  the  tourist 
season,  were  compensated  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  arrival  of  the 
large  bodies  of  British  and  Erench  troops  for  the  Turkish  campaign. 
The  War  and  Shipping. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  ocean  traffic  with  Egypt  and  the  ports 
of  Mediterranean  Europe  has  been  carried  on  under  German  and 
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Austrian  flags.  Italian  and  Greek  ships  did  a  certain  amount  of 
carrying  to  Levantine  ports.  Freight  and  passenger  traffic  ceased 
ahnost  entirely  with  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  number  and  net  registered  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels,  by 
nationality,  arriving  at  the  principal  ports  of  Egypt  and  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  during  1914  follows: 


Alexandria. 

Port  Said. 

Suez. 

Suez  Canal. 

Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Austro-Himgarian 

British 

126 
604 
29 
SS 
114 
224 
251 
91 
160 

277,786 
1,250,997 
62,039 
278,394 
284, 783 
211,510 
502,914 
234,802 
195,874 

70 
438 
10 
44 
21 
46 
61 
68 
24 

138,997 
755, 277 

18,883 
137,704 

52,523 

2 

305 

11 

2 

7,184 

264, 233 

15,434 

1,064 

176 
2,597 
344 
244 
472 

49 
100 

69 
195 

516,787 
8, 763, 019 

Dutch 

1,16.5,586 

691,812 
1,642,990 

Greek 

55, 396 

91, 479 

111,800 
162, 123 
24,876 

45 
2 
11 

35, 382 
3,010 
16,068 

242,703 
158,794 
675,604 

Total,  1914 

1,687 

3,299,099 

782   1,457,579              378 

342,375 

4,246 

13,946,774 

Total,  1913 

1,932 

3,718,660 

922  11,626,620 

401 

274, 984 

4,979 

16,200,393 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed. 

The  compressing  of  cotton  and  the  warehousing  and  shipping  of 
cotton  and  cotton  seed  together  with  general  port  work  and  cargo 
handling  employs  a  large  amount  of  native  labor.  By  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  these  activities  thousands  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. So  vast  a  number  of  idle  suddenly  imposed  on  an  urban 
population  w^as  a  great  menace  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country. 
The  problem  was  met  by  distributing  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
unemploj^ed  in  the  country  districts.  Large  numbers  were  returned 
to  their  native  villages.  A  plan  inaugurated  by  the  municipality  of 
Alexandria  by  which  large  tracts  of  municipally  owned  lands  were 
graded  and  leveled  gave  daily  employment  to  about  2,500  men.  A 
wage  of  15  cents  for  six  hours'  work  was  paid,  which  amotmt  repre- 
sents the  estimated  minimum  per  day  upon  which  a  native  might 
live. 

War's  Effect  on  Foreign  Trade. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  is  apparent  from 
the  following  figures :  The  total  importation  for  the  seven  months 
ended  July  31,  1914,  aggregated  $81,641,161,  an  increase  of  $6,140,- 
176  over  the  same  period  for  1913.  The  increase  was  made  up 
principally  of  cereal  products  $538,000,  wood  and  coal  $600,000, 
chemical  products  $1,343,000,  manufactures  of  textiles  $2,470,000, 
manufactures  of  metals  $1,665,000.  The  total  imports  for  the  year 
1914  showed  a  decrease  of  $30,641,539  compared  with  1913.  For  the 
first  seven  months  of  1914  the  increase  in  exports  over  the  like  period 
for  1913  amounted  to  $6,140,176,  due  to  an  increase  in  cotton  which 
always  represents  about  80  per  cent  of  Egypt's  exports.  The  total 
exports  for  the  whole  of  1914  fell  behind  those  for  1913  to  the 
amount  of  $37,775,642. 
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Trade  by  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from  and  the 
exports  to  each  country  during  1913  and  1914: 


Countries 


Imports  from. 


Great  Dritain 

British  possessions: 

Me<i  ilerranean .  • 

Oriont 

Africa 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Spain 

Tinite J  States 

Franco 

French  possessions,  Merliterranoan 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Morocco 

Far  East 

African  countries 

Persia 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

other  countries 

Total 


$42,397,450 

1,033,923 

8, 7»t,  186 

79, 421 

8,02S,31G 

9,  t;83, 155 

5,878,210 

310, 2S6 

2,020,548 

12,540,409 

314,320 

2, 035, 093 

708, 055 

7, 350, 435 

87, 520 

1, 57o,  3S1 

15, 998 

240, 239 

5,440,020 

4, 445, 421 

1,751,461 

748, 250 

13, 592, 251 

8, 762, 704 


139,047,323 


1914 


535,236,411 

958, 010 
0,370,374 
31,372 
6, 859, 3'. 9 
5,624,788 
4, 205, 767 

328, 412 
2,421,507 
8, 182,  (i77 

210,947 
3,400,877 

625, 564 

7, 237, 046 

78, 907 

1, 758, 341 

7,505 

197, 370 
3,305,486 
2, 437, 705 

912, 297 

742, 203 
9,534,812 
7,611,317 


108, 405, 784 


Exports  to. 


1913 


S68, 105, 908 

62, 555 

514, 135 

34, 360 

20, 290, 772 

8, 707, 395 

578, 735 

2,925,927 

12,399,676 

13,908,343 

54, 122 

2GS, 253 

62*3,360 

5, 052, 844 

2,789 

3,807,10f> 

30,429 

50, 128 

91,327 

11,  ISO, 088 

65, 234 

5,050,903 

3, 314, 428 

799, 827 


157,993,704 


$52,146,353 

329, 460 

837,736 

48,907 

11,471,671 

4, 791, 188 

307,429 

2,209,297 

14,557,902 

7, 839, 655 

111,107 

052, 163 

464, 210 

4,800,884 

324,114 

2,171,254 

19, 042 

0,567 

52, 210 

7,995,998 

64,496 

6, 013, 783 

2.151,339 

791,309 


120,218,062 


Limited  Demand  for  Manufactured  Articles. 

While  Eg;y'pt  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country  with  a  one-crop 
product  (cotton  and  cotton  seed  representing  fully  85  per  cent  of  its 
exports),  its  consumption  of  manufactured  products  is  limited  in 
proportion  to  its  population  when  compared  with  such  consumption 
in  western  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  The  life  of 
the  agriculturist  is  most  primitive.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  culti- 
vated land  is  worked  by  individuals  owning  2  acres  or  less.  The 
wants  of  this  class  for  a  manufactured  article  goes  little  beyond 
material  for  wearing  apparel,  wdiich  is  limited  to  a  cotton  gown. 
Egypt  can  produce  its  cereal  food  requirements.  The  agriculturist 
as  a  rule  does  provide  these  for  his  own  needs;  the  urban  popula- 
tion, however,  is  fed  from  imported  products.  During  1913,  a  nor- 
mal trade  vear,  the  imports  of  cotton  cloth  aggregated  $18,246,933; 
rice,  $2,512,490;  other  cereals,  $2,754,795;  flmir,  $10,959,926;  other 
meals,  $823,595;  lumber  for  construction,  $6,776,351;  leaf  tobacco, 
$5,064,047. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been -no  noteworthy  changes 
in  the  conditions  governing  Egypt's  foreign  trade  relations,  and 
whether  any  i:»ermanent  radical  changes  will  result  from  the  war  is 
a  matter  Avhich  may  not  be  determined  until  normal  peace  conditions 
have  again  prevailed  for  at  least  a  year.  As  with  every  country  at 
war,  Egypt's  imports  and  exports  show  a  large  decrease  during  the 
period  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the  sudden  severance  of 
transportation  facilities,  the  disruption  of  commercial  relations  with 
hostile  nations,  and  embargoes  on  exports  from  Egypt  and  friendly 
countries. 
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Principal  Imports  into  Egypt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Egypt  during  1913 
and  1914: 


Articles. 


Animal  by-products 

Animals,  live 

Beverages: 

Beer 

Liquors  and  spirits. .. 

Waters  of  all  kinds. . . 

Wines 

Other 

Books  and  printed  matter. 
Building  material: 

Cement 

Lime  and  plaster 

Marble,  stone,  bricks, 

etc 

Candles 

Cereals: 

Barley  and  malt 

Chick  peas 

Corn 

Helbe 

Lupine 

Rice 

Sesame 

Wheat 

Chemicals,  drugs,  perfum- 
ery, and  soaps 

Clothing: 

Haberdashery      and 
furnishing  goods 

Hats   of  all   descrip- 
tions   

Lingerie  and  clothing. 

Shawls 

Shoes 

Coal 

Charcoal 

Coflee 

Cocoa,     chocolate,     and 

preparations 

Copper,  bra.ss,  and  manu- 

factui  es  of 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk  and  cream,  pre- 
pared  

Fish,   smoked   and   pre- 
served  

Flour  (wheat  and  com)... 
Flour  and  meals,  unspeci- 
fied  

Fats,  animal 

Fertilizers 

Food  products: 

Macaroni 

Meats,   smoked    and 
preserved 

Oleomargarin 

Olives 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Sugar,  preparations  of. 

Spices 

Tea 

Vegetables — 

Preserved 

Dried  and  fresh... 

Other 

Fruits: 

Dried 

Fresh 

Furniture: 

All  kinds  of  wood 

Iron  and  metal  beds. . 
Glass  goods  and  queens- 
ware  

Instruments,  scientific 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Building    and    con- 
struction material . . 


S$92,914 
2,375,649 


403 

757 
187 
690 
62 
622 

538 
234 

627 
156; 

1,056 
207 
99' 

155 

2,512 

139 

196; 

3,416 


1,212 

296 
3, 100 

462 

895 
10,037: 

515 
1,881 

351 

858 

434 

983; 

132 

59 
10, 959; 

823 
101 

3,285 


619 
55 
312 
300 
1,893 
507 
348, 
33- 

20 
255, 
48 

1,451 
1,138; 

753 
40 

1,508, 
1,082, 


1,816,016 


SS53 
1,350: 

337 
60S 
179 
57G 
4K 
51t 

429 

237 

400 
91 

341 
139 
539 
22 
170 
2,112 
495 
134 


800 

213 
2,013 

237 
SOI 

8,3.S:5 
306: 

1,C05; 

291 

879 

427 
S83, 


538 
6, 998; 


103 
3,061 


619 
41 
267 
346 
715 
372, 
239 
273 

147 

164 

39 

1,199 
1,005 

507 
299: 

1,095 
743 


1,338,682 
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Iron,  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of— Continued. 
Hardware  and  house 

furnishing 

Tubes  and  tubing 

Other 

Lamps 

Leather 

Leather  fancy  goods 

Leather,  manufactures  of. 
Lumber  and  timber: 
For    furniture    and 

finishing 

For  building  and  con- 

struction 

Machinery  and  parts: 

Agri_niltural 

F.betrical 

Explosion  motors 

Steam   and    traction 
engines  and  boibrs . 

Other 

Metals  and  manufactures 

of,  unspecified 

Metals,     preciou.s,     and 

manufactures  of 

Oils: 

Olive 

Other  vegetable 

Petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts   

Other  mineral 

Paper,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Cartoons  and  wrap- 
ping  

Cigarette  paper 

Stationery  and  print- 
ed matter 

Paints  and  colors 

Railroad  equipment  aiid 
supplies: 

Locomotives 

i;  oiling  stock  and  sup- 
plies  

r  ails 

Textiles,   and    manufac- 
tures of: 

Blankets 

Carp3ts 

Cordage 

Cotton    thread    and 

yams 

Cotton  cloth 

Silk  cloth 

Woolen  cloth 

Velvets,  plushes,veil- 

ings,etc 

Sacks 

Threads    and    yarns 
other  than  cotton. . . 
Wools  other  than  cot- 
ton   

Other 

Toys  and  notions 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Leaf 

Cigars 

Vehicles: 

Automobiles,        car- 
riages, and  parts... 

Another 

Wooi: 

Fire 

Manufactures  of,  iin- 

specified 

All  other  articles 

Total 


51,067,666 
1,075,380 
3,114,279 
364,645 
713,551 
92,854 
220, 718 


117,520 

6,776,351 

1,329,726 
329,091 
729, 469 

909,054 
1,255,754 

680,063 

319,300 

419,250 
990, 186 

2,854,625 
676,495 


691,634 
232,180 


636,465 
1,259,242 


275, 109 

236,916 
923,051 


380,508 
559,938 
383,866 

1,534,465 

18,246,933 

933,311 

1,800,856 

806, 484 
1,673,237 

1,396,821 

1,952,997 

58,S7G 

1,858,217 

245,698 

5,064,047 

91,362 


368,292 
260,638 


572,748 
6,860,536 


139,047,324 


S:89, 847 

1,056,443 

2,190,390 

246, 900 

614,064 

74,925 

230, 922 

122,285 

4,046,800 

1,593,477 
178,437 
757, 272 

600, 422 
1,003,778 

532,583 

164,730 

487,693 
1,045,784 

2,308,179 
611,525 


553,526 
176,197 

497,523 
1,038,090 


136,606 

457,448 
825,975 


272, 474 
319,8)4 
342, 209 

1,285,419 

15,108,188 

728,026 

1,329,700 

601,190 
1,127,301 

952,896 

1,944,394 

48,952 

1,394,940 

249,416 

4,234,974 

90,579 


;   186,970 
/   167,280 

70, 220 

502,893 
5,383,109 

108,405,784 
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Country  of  Origin  of  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  country  of  origin  and  total  value 
of  some  of  the  imports  into  Egypt  during  1914: 


Articles. 


Great 
Britain. 


France. 


Germany. 


Austria. 


Italy. 


Tiukey. 


United 
States. 


Animals,  live 

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter  and  cheese 

Clothes,  other  than  cot- 
ton...  

Clothinj; 

Coal 


Coffee 

Copper  and  brass 

Cotton  floods 

Cotton  thread 

Fertilizers 

Flour,  wheat,  and  com. 

Fruits,  dried  and  fresh. . 

Glass  goods  and  mirrors. 

HaherdiLshery  and  fur- 
nish ii'.f,'  goods 

Manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel 

Leather 

Lime,  plaster,  and  ce- 
ment   

Lingerie 

Liquors  and  spirits 

Lumber  and  timber 

Machinery,  and  parts  of. 

Maize  (corn) 

Matches 

Meats  and  preserved 
and  smoked  fish 

Olive  oil 

Oil  (vegetable) 

Petroleum 

Rice 

Sacks  and  bags 

Scsamum 

Soap 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Toys,  stationery,  and 
notions .* 

Wines 


$3,313 
429, 4G9 
30, 075 

1,094,482 

152,  -iiA 

7,477,505 


$405 
54,  (ill 
33,034 

794, 109 

130,237 

130 


S40 

74,007 

384 

310,001 

12,480 

327, 788 


$3,184 

46, 138 

1,697 

437, 882 
534, 733 


$150 

"i62,'3i5 

526,8.34 
15, 125 


$1,174,167 

9,331 

530, 057 

350, 158 
10, 045 


519,551 


480. 8i  I 
11.658,980 

554,923 
79,410 

956,. 503 
11,327 
70, 893 

70, 015 

2,  .553, 193 
250, 633 

81,776 

310, 8rt2 

224,805 

36,532 

2,559,541 


122,524 

158)t)67 

10, 240 

6,108 

1,908,  .535 

29, 8.35 

29,296 

171,541 

302,883 
97, 150 

249, 854 
376, 620 

172,584 

4,326 

298, 392 


204,880 
201,621 
16, 322 
153,418 
211,022 


107,385 

291,501 

1,863,161 
69, 276 

11,118 

28, 837 

2,540 

290 

625,072 


11,791 

269,410 

88,108 

464 

2,2.30 

1,292 

219, 191 

47,185 

132,944 
69, 161 

70,085 

153, 672 

6,881 

686,993 

02,041 


32,265 

2, 729, 176 

313,447 

a5.923 
487,062 

98, 024 

10, 743 

126, 571 

34,341 
1,047 

35,270 

79,5.51 
30,  ls.5 
11,108 
165,833 


47,  .544 

913 

9,182 


704 

3,300 

561,320 


501 
873 


369 

554 

1,231,946 

155 

190 


221,796 
1,018 


509 

350,014 

1,702 
280, 707 


56,836 

40, 030 

257,200 


1,143 
22,365 

's-ij'soo 


91,946 

42,325 

419 

9,401 


52,959 

106, 402 
25, 723 
195, 363 


90, 678 

3, 328 

34.132 

8.129 

l,ia5,535 

3,558 

244,255 


2,250 

54,002 
21,806 


674 

729 

318,552 

243,851 


44,027 
138,  752 
57, 894 


11,876 


140 


11,427 


2,254. 
1,771 


3, 333 
21,267 


10,813 
492,448 


111,. 531 
963 

58, 403 

270,543 
18,543 


55, 025 
75 

3,866 

376, 805 
108, 747 


28, 538 
2,061 


325,303 
10,290 


647,897 

32, 774 

181,297 
2,750 


1,068 
34, 253 


44,461 


72, 620 
100,534 


119,471 

709, 872 


1,378, 


38,194 
105, 993 


225 


8,907 
15,579 


In  addition  to  the  countries  given  in  the  foregoing  table  the  fol- 
lowing countries  supplied  the  articles  and  the  amounts  given :  Butter 
and  cheese,  Greece,  $206,43G;  rice,  India  $1,240,255,  Far  East  coun- 
tries, $85G,144;  maize  (corn),  Bulgaria  $188,886,  Kussia  $79,570; 
flour  (wheat  and  corn),  British  India  $533,805,  Australia  $1,230,619, 
Bulgaria  $238,272,  Roumania  $827,117,  Russia  $300,817;  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  British  possessions,  $441,780;  coffee,  Brazil,  $1,207,305; 
wines,  British  possessions,  $107,030 ;  Greece.  $113,697 ;  olive  oil,  Greece, 
$277,713;  petroleum,  Russia  $539,903,  Roumania  $1,275,828;  lumber 
and  timber,  Russia  $383,580,  Roumania  $1,064,412,  Sweden,  $524,669 ; 
lime,  plaster,  and  cement,  Belgium,  $195,468;  glass  goods  and  mirrors, 
r>e]gium,  $216,157;  fertilizers,  Belgium  $1,35^3,058,  Chile  $1,295,000; 
soap,  (ireece,  $140,543;  sacks  and  bags,  India,  $1,092,680;  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  Belgium,  $1,250,372;  machinery  and  parts, 
Belgium,  $152,874;  sesamum,  British  possessions,  $374,545;  matches, 
Sweden,  $204,020 ;  tobacco  and  manufactures,  Greece  $1,867,937,  Rus- 
Bia  $948,140, 
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Principal  Exports  of  the  Country. 

Tiie  exports  from  Eofvpt  decreased  in  value  from  $157,993,704:  for 
1913  to  $120,218,062  for"l914.  The  articles  and  their  values  for  1913 
and  1911:  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Animals,  live,  quails 

Animal  products,  unspec- 
ified  

Boans 

Bullion 

Cereals,  unspecified 

Cigarettes 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Cotton-oil  calie 

DyostufEs 

Eggs 

Gum  arable 


1913 


tJ2,721 

397,627 
92,744 

742, 387 

101,187 
,970,940 
,310,414 
,441,117 

189, 909 
,47(>.022 

174; 091 
,  257,  2G5 

141,851 


1914 


$33, 895 

300,386 

60, 005 

1,668,731 

76,452 

1,480,189 

93,162,006 

11,470,887 

113,408 

1,601,164 

131,600 

1,130,020 

76, 392 


Articles. 


Hides  aad  skins 

Metals  and  manufactures 

of 

Onions 

Phosphates,  crude 

Rice 

Salt 

Sugar 

Vegetables,   and  cereals, 

unspecified 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total 157, 933, 704 


1913 


SI,  175, 220 

209, 435 
1,374,695 

321,042 
1,391,811 

123, 253 

394,549 

507,099 

681, 829 

1,360,493 


$1,320,858 

186,317 

1,738,406 
388, 886 
801,354 
118,038 

1,146,258 

313,731 

834,548 

2,051,925 


120,218,062 


The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  the  leading  exports  dur- 
ing: 1914  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Italy. 

Turkey. 

S9,4,51 

251, 506 

37,  rai,  735 

160 

8,007,169 

53,408 

12, 345 

886.359 

1,297,654 

4,252 

$174,485 

82, 400 

6, 105, 125 

50 

379,844 

se5 

Sia5,368 
7,972,773 

S130, 130 
3, 713, 429 

321,133 
4,500,955 

80,280 

76,512 

2,665 

3,022,658 

54, 461 

10, 330 
172,290 

2,55,229 
22, 804 
47,080 

130,020 

19, 261 

4,401 
47,719 
10, 848 

6,941 

933 

89,700 

13,233 

2,136 

609 

14, 187 

654 

Gold  liuiiion 

6,422 
5,674 

95,400 
749 

49, 705 
856,860 

Hides  and  skins 

.50,  .564 

1,607,164 

544, 200 

47,884 

10,340 

96,921 

127,030 

717, 103 

132,859 

14, 222 

8,493 

1,257 
10,145 
22,949 
5S,  173 
338,660 
124,855 
702, 113 

13,593 

18, 1.59 

40 

170 

Rice  

28, 722 
4,875 

3,498 
2,994 

3,548 
1,872 

571, 425 

80 

5,035 

172, 629 

7, 505 
49,2o6 

4,061 

127, 435 

1,960 

215,962 

Wool 

574 

2,575 

13,248 

Exports  to  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton,  Egypt's  exports  to  the  United  States 
average  annually  about  $1,000,000.  The  exports  of  cotton  during 
recent  years  have  been  as  low  as  $12,000,000  and  as  high  as 
$22,000,000.  Consular  invoice  returns  for  all  of  Egypt  for  the  j^ear 
1914  show  an  increase  of  $2,313,874  over  1913.  Cotton  increased 
$2,389,848.  The  fluctuations  in  the  yearly  aggregate  value  of 
Eg3'ptian  cotton  exported  to  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  demand 
there  and  to  the  price.  Egyptian  cotton  being  a  monopolistic  com- 
modity, the  question  of  increased  or  decreased  exports  to  any  particular 
country  is  therefore  not  to  be  attributed  to  competitive  selling  from 
other  sources,  but  is  solely  the  result  of  demand  and  price.  Carpets 
and  rugs  increased  $8,874.  The  extent  of  the  yearly  figures  under 
this  head  are  dependent  upon  the  tourist  season.  A  large  tourist 
movement  generally  means  increased  purchases  in  these   articles. 
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There  is  no  general  or  wholesale  of  jobbing  exportation  of  rugs  from 
Egypt  to  the  United  States.  Purchases  are  almost  entirely  in  small 
quantities  b}^  individuals.  Other  notable  increases  were  in  cigarettes, 
$9,801 ;  dom-nuts,  $8,495 ;  and  gum  arabic,  $53,934 — all  accountable  to 
changes  in  general  market  conditions.  Exports  of  onions  to  the 
United  States  from  Egypt  during  1910,  1911,  and  1912  aggregated 
S125,768,  $213,4()6,  and  $317,990,  respectively.  Increased  production 
in  America  Avith  reestablishment  of  interrupted  importation  from 
other  countries  occasioned  the  decrease  in  1913  and  1914.  Antiquities 
and  curios  show  a  decrease  of  $24,838.  Exports  under  this  head  are 
of  no  commercial  importance.  They  depend  upon  purchases  by 
tourists  and  occasional  shipments  of  collections  or  purchases  result- 
ing from  excavations  under  various  private  and  institutional  Ameri- 
can directions.  Calfskins  decreased  by  $GG,G34  as  a  result  of  better 
prices  in  other  than  American  markets.  Ivory  exports  decreased  by 
$99,205.  Ivory  is  a  Sudan  product  and  the  shipment  of  one  American 
firm  only.  This  firm  has  establishments  in  various  places  in  the  East, 
and  about  two  years  ago  opened  a  branch  at  Kartoum.  The  firm  pur- 
chases all  the  offerings,  and  the  decline  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
supply.  Although  invoiced  to  the  United  States,  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  such  world  market  staples  as  onions,  hides,  and  skins  is  not 
always  to  that  countr}^  Shipments  in  these  commodities  are  fre- 
quently diverted  to  European  markets  upon  arrival  at  Liverpool  and 
Hamburg,  and  in  like  manner  shipments  from  Egypt  of  such  articles 
that  are  not  originally  invoiced  to  the  United  States  are  forwarded 
there  after  arrival  at  European  transshipment  market  centers.  The 
former  occurrences,  however,  are  moi:e  common  than  the  latter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  Egypt  for  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  according  to  invoices  certified  by 
American  consular  officers: 


Articles. 


Antiquities  and  curios... 
Art,  work  ol  (painting)... 

Beans  (dried) 

Books. 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cederalcs  and  fresh  palms. 

("i'^arettes 

Cigarette  paper 

Cinematographic  films 

Cotton 

Dates 

Dom-nuls 

Effects: 

I'orsonal 

Theatrical 

Rcyptian  goods 

Fiiniiturc 

Ciluc  stock 

(Jam  arable 

Handkerchiefs 

Henna  leaves 

Hides  and  skins: 

Hides 

Calfskins 

Goat  skins 

Sheep  skins 

Tanned  sheep  skins... 


1913 


$70, 792 


£11 

5,5U8 


27,563 

179 

2,260 

13, 273, 115 


11,798 

11,638 

300 

2,852 

311 

2, 825 

292,712 

167 

549 

16, 437 

125, 222 

840 

135, 556 

123 


1914 


$45, 954 

713 

164 

31S 

14,382 

12, 771 

37,361 

1,217 


15, 062, 063 

170 

20, 2S3 

2,065 


4,199 


4,082 
346,646 


18, 590 

58, 588 


126, 543 


Articles. 


Iron  ore 

Ivory 

Jewelry 

Onions 

Paper  stock: 

.Tute  baggings 

Ratjs  .' 

Ropes  (old) 

Persian  goods 

Phonograph  records 

Photographs 

Photographic  negatives.. 

Porcelain " 

Provisions 

Rifles  and  guns 

Senna 

Shawls  ( Egyptian  scarfs). 

Tagua  nuts 

Tent ing  (Egyptian) 

Tobacco 

Tombac 

Vase,  china. 

Wool 

.ill  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$24,  480 

179,116 

400 

27, 190 

5,814 
31, 692 


122 
100 


2, 9:W 
1,324 


76, 372 
916 


639 
24, 616 


14,360,678 


$99,911 

64(i 

57, 226 

1,477 

31,215 

1,346 

917 


92 
13o 


18 

791 

82,054 

257 

7,691 

416 

23, 841 

205 

"1,260 

7,464 

518 


16, 674, 552 


Banking  Facilities. 

Egypt's  banking  facilities  are  fully  adequate.     With  the  exception 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  a  quasi  governmental  institution, 
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the  other  larger  banks  are  branches  of  banldng  corporations  with 
principal  offices  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin.  Kome,  and  Athens.  Ad- 
vantageous transactions  with  the  United  States,  however,  can  only 
be  done  through  London.  The  lack  of  direct  American  banking  con- 
nections militates  greatly  against  the  extension  of  American  trade. 
American  purchases  of  Egyptian  cotton  are  all  paid  for  by  credits 
in  London.  Pa3anents  for  American  coal  and  lumber  are  likewise 
made  in  London.  Payments  for  purchases  from  America  that  make 
up  the  articles  of  lesser. values  in  the  imports,  for  the  most  part,  are 
made  by  drafts  collected  through  the  European  houses  of  local  bank- 
ing institutions.  In  some  instances  collections  are  remitted  direct 
from  New  York  banks  to  local  ones. 

Extension  of  American  Trade. 

The  extension  of  American  trade  in  Egypt  has  been  fully  covered 
in  previous  annual  reports  from  this  consulate.  Nothing  of  a  per- 
manent nature  transpired  during  1914  to  change  the  former  condi- 
tions. The  absence  of  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  in  the  make-up  of 
Egyptian  commercial  conditions  requires  that  the  ordinary  manu- 
factured goods  be  sold  direct  to  larger  retailers.  This  fact  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  the  commission  house  and  smaller  sales 
agent.  In  dealing  with  an  import  commission  house  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  creclit  is  often  assumed  by  the  latter.  'Wlien  goods  are 
placed  through  smaller  selling  agents  the  credit  responsibility  must 
always  rest  with  the  American  exporter.  While  the  agent  will  at- 
tend to  delivery  and  collections,  he  assumes  no  responsibility  outside 
of  the  diligence  in  placing  orders  only  for  apparently  sound  pur- 
chasers. European  houses,  being  closer,  can  and  do  send  representa- 
tives at  regular  intervals,  and  so  have  a  control  and  knowledge  at 
first  hand  of  local  conditions.  Direct  banking  connections  between 
the  United  States  and  Egypt  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  handling  local  credits.  Until  better  transshipment  or  direct 
freight  facilities  are  developed  between  Egj^pt  and  the  United  States 
the  trade  in  most  lines  of  American  manufactured  goods  must  suffer 
when  in  competition  with  goods  of  European  origin. 

Public  Works. 

Since  the  dominance  of  British  influence  in  Egyptian  affairs  no 
new  Government  loans  have  been  floated  for  public  works.  All  such 
works  as  have  been  undertaken  have  been  paid  from  actual  revenues. 
The  amount  and  character  of  work  undertaken,  the  extent  of  opera- 
tions, and  time  of  construction,  therefore,  always  have  been  gauged 
by  yearly  revenue  returns.  Tax  returns  for  1913  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. New  credits  for  public  works  for  1913  Avere  allotted  only  in 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  place  work  already  under  construc- 
tion in  a  condition  to  secure  it  from  deterioration.  In  instances 
where  there  were  unused  credits  work  was  continued  as  long  as  means 
permitted.  Among  the  larger  works  under  way  on  which  con- 
struction was  curtailed  or  wholly  suspended  are  the  Bahari  irrigation 
and  drainage  schemes ;  the  passenger  railway  terminus  at  Alexandria ; 
and  the  Port  Said  drainage  system.  A  certain  amount  of  harbor  im- 
provement which  is  alwaj^s  under  Avay  to  some  extent  was  greatly 
retrenched.  Work  completely  ceased  on  the  large  new  native  girls' 
school  in  Alexandria,  which  had  been  begun  on  rather  a  large  scale 
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late  ill  1913.     In  the  municipalities  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  there 
was  a  marked  retrenchment  in  street  extension  and  improvement. 
Vital  Statistics. 

A  summary  of  the  returns  of  the  Egyptian  Department  of  Health 
for  the  year  1914  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  continued  advance  in 
sanitary  administration  in  Egypt.  The  estimated  population  of  the 
10  larger  cities  and  towns  in  July,  1914,  was  as  follows:  Cairo, 
726,075;  Alexandria,  413,011;  Port  Said,  58,804;  Tantah,  57,623; 
Damanhour,  44,841 ;  Mansourah,  44,273 ;  Assiout,  42,751 ;  Fayoum, 
40,499 ;  Zagazig,  38,152 ;  and  Damietta,  35,407. 

The  death  rate  for  Cairo  for  1914  was  36.8  per  thousand,  compared 
with  36.9  for  1913,  and  for  Alexandria  28.3,  compared  with^  29.1. 
The  birth  rate  at  Cairo  for  1914  was  43.1  per  thousand,  compared 
with  44.2  for  1913,  and  at  Alexandria  40.1,  against  39.3. 
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